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Men Rejected Because of T. B. 


Late in February the National Tuberculosis 
Association sent questionnaires to the various 
state tuberculosis associations requesting in- 
formation regarding the follow-up of men re- 
jected by the Army and Navy because of tuber- 
culosis. Replies to these questionnaires have dis- 
closed considerable confusion, lack of standard- 
ized procedures, and—in some quarters—apathy. 
Possibly these findings are more or less to be 
expected in a democracy suddenly plunged into 
war. 

Under the existing pattern of mobilization the 
voluntary health agency has no direct responsi- 
bility for the adoption of standardized proce- 
dures or for the welfare of rejected men. Never- 
theless, National, state and local tuberculosis 
associations shoulder the responsibility of creat- 
ing an informed public. This survey indicates 
that much has yet to be done before this nation 
will have reached an efficient method of dealing 
with tuberculosis among rejected men. 

Incomplete evidence pertaining to 1942 devel- 
opments appears to represent some diminution 
in the previously existing confusion. Since Jan- 
uary the physical examinations of drafted men 
have been handled by the Army Medical Corps 
rather than by physicians attached to local draft 
boards. Inasmuch as the Army has had a longer 
established and a closer knit organization than 
the Selective Service Board, it is easier to stand- 
ardize regulations under the new régime. 

The Army has directed its examining physi- 
cians to report to the proper health authorities 
names of men rejected for active tuberculosis or 
for venereal disease. Although evidence on hand 
fails to indicate general compliance with this 
order as yet, gradual improvement has been 
noted in this respect—MD. 


Eyes on San Antonio 


For some years San Antonio has shown the 
highest death rate in tuberculosis of any city in 
the country with a population over 200,000. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the recorded deaths are 
among Mexican residents, although the Latin- 
American population itself constitutes less than 
40 per cent of the total residents. 

When the National Tuberculosis Association 
held its 1941 annual meeting in San Antonio an 
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agitation was developing among its citizens, 
looking toward the amelioration of this unfavor- 
able situation. The local health department has 
been active in stimulating a continuous increase 
of citizen interest in this outstanding health 
problem. ; 

The U. S. Public Health Service sent one of 
its representatives to San Antonio with neces- 
sary equipment and, under agreement with the 
local health officer, arrangements were made for 
an extensive survey of residents by means of the 
fluorograph (35 mm). On page 102 of the BuL- 
LETIN an account of the inauguration of this 
undertaking may be found. 

The National Association commends most 
earnestly this procedure to other areas in the 
United States where, frequently due to local pop- 
ulation causes, the death rate has remained at a 
dangerous level, while in similar cities in other 
regions it has shown the current decline. 

The development of an aroused civ‘c spirit to 
attack with vigor this serious health problem 
guarantees the intention on the part of the city 
government and the citizens themselves to see 
the project through to a successful termination. 

The fact that the area is one of large military 
concentrations is a strong argument for the 
rapid and vigorous prosecution of the campaign 
for tuberculosis control which this program sets 
in motion on so rational a basis. 

San Antonio should realize that the country is 
watching with keen interest the development of 
her program and offers all encouragement and 
support to the city for the successful outcome of 
the undertaking.—KE. 
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Health, Welfare in England 


Social Structure Changing Due to Experiments Compulsory 
Under War Conditions — Better Cooperation Between 
Voluntary Services, Social Work, Industry 


By THE RT. HON. MARGARET G. BONDFIELD 


NDER war conditions the first 

reaction of the people in Eng- 

land was to get into jobs connected 

with war, such as the nursing 

groups, the Red Cross and fighting 
services. 

Actual experience showed that 
the war fell first on civilians. The 
people who knew the neighbor- 
hoods, who had been accustomed to 
working in the neighborhoods, were 
the most valuable. So people had to 
be called back to their normal duties 
and had to perform those duties 
under war conditions—for example, 
the workers in industry. They had 
to work under blackouts, under the 
possibility of raids, under the pos- 
sibility of personal injury. 

The voluntary workers had to fit 
in with the schemes of the govern- 
ment for civilian protection and 
care of the individual as related to 
shelter work—such work as was 
connected with food and clothing. 


Splendid Morale 


With regard to morale, we found 
it splendid among voluntary work- 
ers. True, we called in some trained 
voluntary workers; for example, 
those associated with the Young 
Women’s Christian Association— 
especially to take over hostels built 
by the government, to look after 
not merely the normal processes of 
food, but also to be responsible for 
the recreation and general up-keep 
of the spirit of the new community. 
Such procedures brought us the de- 
velopment of more voluntary work- 
ers coming into direct contact with 
paid government and municipal 
staffs. Today, it is difficult to dis- 
associate one from the other in ex- 
perience. As the men get drafted, 
women have to take their places in 
many responsible positions. 

One amazing thing that has hap- 


pened is that, with all the strain 
these conditions of war involve, the 
general health of the country is bet- 
ter than it was before. There is 
less neuroticism, less hysteria, few- 
er suicides. Generally, there is a 
better standard of health. This is 
due, first, to the united will to win 
the war, the impact of common dan- 
ger and the putting forth of the 
best in the citizens themselves. 
They are prepared to win this war, 
no matter what it costs. 

Second, the government have 
taken over vast responsibilities and 
are carrying them out with due re- 
gard to the fact that they are deal- 
ing with human beings. So they 
are studying food, ventilation, bet- 
ter lighting, and how to avoid fa- 
tigue. 

The increase in output is due 
partly, of course, to the cessation 
of heavy raiding. For about nine 
months, owing to the great battle 
on the Eastern Front, there has 
been comparative immunity, with 
the result that output has shot up 
enormously. Yet, the chief factors 
are rest, food, light and organiza- 
tion in the workshop. 


“Best Laid Paper Plans” 


The National Council of Social 
Services, which speaks generally 
for the whole of the voluntary 
groups, is able to show that all of 
the voluntary workers are people 
who placed themselves at the dis- 
posal of the authorities. Therefore, 
a great many voluntary workers are 
doing work of the same quality and 
the same kind as paid workers. This 
means a higher percentage of the 
population has had education in diet 
and so forth. This is so that citi- 
zens shall not be responsibilities of 
the authorities, but shall have full 
strength to do all the things need- 


ing to be done for their own health 
and protection. 

The fact that the best laid paper 
plan may break down in a raid 
means that everyone must be ready 
with initiative, imagination and 
courage to fill the breach. 

I cannot speak too highly of the 
courage of these voluntary work- 
ers. Many are in charge of can- 
teens in use during raids and fire 
fighting. 


Communal Meals 


In regard to the general diet of 
the country, we have been short of 
valuable foods. The early months 
of 1940 were severe. However, since 
the Lend-Lease Act, we have been 
able to supply deficiencies by con- 
centrated foods from the U. S. A., 
chiefly through dried eggs, dried 
milk, canned food and concentrated 
fruit juices. 

We have had the most extensive 
education in how to prepare these 
foods. In the factories, no matter 
who owns them, it is obligatory to 
provide canteen service if more 
than 250 people are employed. 
Where fewer employees are work- 
ing, the government have arranged 
for canteen service. 

In addition, the housewives are 
educated in better planned diets 
and are asked to take the principal 
meal at the municipal restaurants. 

We are, today, actually being fed 
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more scientifically under war con- 
ditions. 

In connection with the communal 
meal, voluntary labor is_ used, 
which helps to keep the prices down. 
Volunteers help with the serving 
of food and cleaning up in the kit- 
chens and canteens. The paid work- 
ers in the communal kitchens see 
that the most is made out of the 
food values. 


Labor Is Mobile 

Billeting is a hazardous job. 
Lodging was difficult to secure for 
the large numbers of workers 
transported to certain areas. We 
have billeting officers who inspect 
lodgings and certify them as suit- 
able for the factory worker. 

Labor is mobile. Labor is not 
under the control of individual em- 
ployers, but under the control of 
the Ministry of Labor and National 
Service. It is essential that gov- 
ernment can take labor from one 
part of the country to the other. 
As movement of labor is deter- 
mined by war strategy, it is too big 
a job for any individual employer 
or worker. An employer does not 
hire or dismiss his employees. He 
secures his quota of labor by ap- 
plication to the Ministry of Labor, 
depending on the particular task to 
be done. 


Dock Workers Nationalized 


The other revolutionary thing 
which has great bearing on the 
social structure is the plan for dock 
workers. A docker’s family lived 
before the war in complete uncer- 
tainty. A docker’s wife never knew 
whether she was going to have 
cash. 

Now the dockers have been na- 
tionalized. They are all employed 
nationally and they are capable of 
being moved quickly. Some dock 
workers in excess of requirements 
have been handed over to other 
essential war work. The remaining 
dock workers are in three grades 
and are given permanent employ- 
ment, with a standing wage. Their 
work has been enlarged to cover 
helping with demolition squads and 


doing heavy work that needs to be 
done in a community. 

In saying that the dockers are 
capable of being moved quickly, I 
mean that if a convoy arrives on 
short notice with many ships, we 
can be sure now of necessary skilled 
labor to unload the ships, no mat- 
ter where they come in. That par- 
ticular group of dockers may come 
from six or eight different parts 
of the country. They are brought 
there at short notice. 

A docker’s family now knows 
that money will come in at regular 
intervals. Employers and workers 
are watching this experiment with 
great interest. 


Barriers Broken 

A great many of the experiments 
compulsory under war conditions 
will show us ways of living in which 
we can conserve the strength of 
the individual and secure better 
cooperation between voluntary serv- 
ices, social work and industry. We 
shall break down the barriers which 
prevented them hitherto from get- 
ting out of their watertight com- 
partments. 

Everyone is having an oppor- 
tunity to develop resistance to fear, 
to develop courage in the face of 
danger; and I cannot help feeling 
that these factors will stand us in 
good stead during the reconstruc- 
tion period, which, I believe, may 
be even longer than the war itself. 


Teacher Honored 


The scholarship offered by the 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 
to a Negro teacher or nurse for the 
summer session of the School of 
Public Health, University of Mich- 
igan, has been awarded to Theresa 
M. Johnson, a teacher in the Small- 
wood School, York, Pa. 

This is the second year the Penn- 
sylvania society has offered a Negro 
scholarship at the University of 
Michigan summer session. 
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THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
AWARDED BY MiT 


The Scholarship Committee at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy has awarded three scholarships 
in health education instead of two, 
as originally scheduled. These schol- 
arships have been won by Trinela 
Beatriz Elena Bejarano, Lynbrook, 
N. Y., a graduate of Adelphi Col- 
lege in 1942; Kathleen Clare Mc- 
Intire, West Medford, Mass., a 
graduate of Emmanuel College in 
1942; and Anne Lane Ross of Ger- 
mantown, Tenn., a graduate of the 
Murray State Teachers College of 


, Murray, Ky., in the class of 1942. 


The year’s work began on June 
8, 1942 and will end on Feb. 6, 1943. 
This period replaces the usual 
school year, September to June. 

The scholarships are available 
for women only and cover the full 
tuition fee of $600. Through an 
affiliation between MIT, the under- 
graduate School of Education, Bos- 
ton University, and the graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, students at the Institute 
may take courses in education with- 
out additional fees at either of the 
two universities. 


ARMY AGAIN REQUESTS 
“DIAGNOSTIC STANDARDS” 


One hundred copies of Diagnostic 
Standards were recently requested 
from the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation by Major A. A. de Lori- 
mier, director, department of roent- 
genology, Medical Corps, U. S%. 
Army. Major Lorimier, in acknowl- 
edgment, writes: 

“The copies . . . arrived this 
morning, and I want you to know 
that I feel very appreciative of re- 
ceiving them. Certainly, they shall 
provide for much instruction of our 
officers, and I believe, insofar as 
the program of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association is concerned, 
that giving these officers a copy will 
be in line with the stalwart inten- 
tions of your association. .. .” 
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Follow-Up of Rejected 


TB Society, Columbus, Ohio, Proves 100% Follow-up Can 
Be Done—Possible, Practical in Every State Where TB Is 
Reportable by Law 


By J. EDWIN FARMER 


HE rehabilitation of men re- 

jected by the Army or the Se- 
lective Service System because of 
physical disabilities is a problem 
which has concerned every health 
and welfare agency since selective 
service began. 

Of particular interest has been 
the establishment of adequate fol- 
low-up and rehabilitation of men 
rejected for tuberculosis. The rou- 
tine X-raying of all selectees has 
revealed many unsuspected cases of 
tuberculosis which should be rou- 
tinely followed-up by a responsible 
agency. Without this follow-up the 
X-ray program will become a waste 
of time. 

The Federal government may be 
released from caring for cases when 
a rejection is made, but the state 
or county wherein the _ selectee 
legally resides will eventually pay 
the price of economic and social 
losses caused by active cases of tu- 
berculosis. There can be no ques- 
tion of the occurrence of active 
cases of tuberculosis or of the need 
for routine case work follow-up 
after the selectee has been rejected. 


Not Enough Action 


The National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation reports: 

“Returns from questionnaires 
covering the follow-up of men re- 
jected by the Army and Navy be- 
cause of tuberculosis have disclosed 
considerable confusion, lack of 
standardized procedures and, in 
some quarters, apathy. Possibly 
these findings are more or less to 
be expected in a democracy sud- 
denly plunged into war.” 

This quotation seems to point to 
the fact that tuberculosis associa- 
tions have not taken an active part 
in one type of work which should be 
the primary consideration of every 


association, i.e., case work follow- 
up and contact finding. 


Within the Province of Assn. 

Official red tape cannot always be 
cut through, but it can be inter- 
preted in such a manner as to facil- 
itate the establishment of proper 
public health procedures within a 
given area. Since the Army has 
given orders to its examining phy- 
sicians to report men rejected for 
tuberculosis to the proper health 
authorities, certainly it is within 
the province of a tuberculosis as- 
sociation, either state or local, to 
see that such orders are carried out, 
even if it takes public pressure to 
bring this about. 

That such broad interpretations 
of the selective service regulations 
can be made is evidenced in the 
policies followed by the Ohio Selec- 
tive Service and carried out in a 
program established in Franklin 
County and 33 additional counties 
in central Ohio. 


TB Society Asked to Help 


In February, 1941, Lt. Col. C. W. 
Goble, chief of the Ohio Selective 
Service and Colonel H. E. Boucher, 
chief of the Medical Section, asked 
the Columbus Tuberculosis Society 
to provide routine chest examina- 
tions of all selectees in the 5th 
Corps Area until such time as X- 
ray equipment for the induction 
station would be forthcoming. 

The society loaned the Army 
their mobile tuberculosis clinic, a 
22-foot trailer, housing clinic facil- 
ities, including a 30ma fluoroscope. 
Because of a lack of experienced 
fluoroscopists on the army staff, the 
Columbus Tuberculosis Society em- 
ployed qualified civilian chest spe- 
cialists to make the examinations. 

When the program began, men 


were being inducted at Fort Hayes, 
headquarters of the 5th Corps Area, 
from 33 counties in central Ohio. 
The expense of providing the chest 
examinations made it necessary for 
each county to absorb its share of 
the burden. At the request of the 
Columbus Tuberculosis Society, the 
Ohio Public Health Association 
asked the counties concerned to re- 
imburse the tuberculosis society on 
the basis of the number of men ex- 
amined from each county. 


Names Supplied 

In return for this cooperation the 
names of the men rejected for tu- 
berculosis and their diagnoses were 
supplied the local associations for 
immediate follow-up. Thus, if men 
were not checked locally after re- 
jection it was not because informa- 
tion was lacking concerning the 
rejectee’s diagnosis or identity. 

It is perhaps well to state at this 
point that no selectee was rejected 
solely on the basis of the fluoro- 
scopic examination. Every man 
was secondarily checked by stand- 
ard X-ray plates, stereoscopic 
views being taken where needed. 

The Franklin County situation 
was simplified because a member 
of the society’s staff was always 
present at the examinations. When 
local residents were rejected for 
tuberculosis, their names were se- 
cured and follow-up proceeded ac- 
cording to routine through the 
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society’s tuberculosis nurses. Where 
the diagnosis was active tubercu- 
losis the man was sent directly to 
the clinic from the induction sta- 
tion for further advice and study. 


Army Assumes Cost 

In May, 1941, the Army assumed 
the responsibility of paying the ex- 
amining chest specialists, and the 
33 county financial cooperative 
scheme was abandoned. The mobile 
clinic continued to be used however 
until November when a Powers X- 
ray unit was installed at the induc- 
tion station. The Columbus Tuber- 
culosis Society continued to secure 
the names of Franklin County men 
who were rejected for tuberculosis 
at the induction station. 

According to selective service 
regulations the names of the men 
rejected and the reason for their 
rejection were sent back to the local 
draft board. It was felt that know- 
ing this the county tuberculosis as- 
sociations together with the health 
departments would make an effort 
to find these men locally. 


Forgotten Men 

In the period from May 1 through 
July the tuberculosis society dis- 
covered that when men were re- 
jected for tuberculosis at the induc- 
tion station and sent back to their 
local draft boards they were by and 
large permanently forgotten. Little 
follow-up work was carried out by 
tuberculosis associations or by the 
health departments. 

On Oct. 3, 1941 selective service 
Circular No. 61 was issued from 
Columbus by Lt. Col. Goble and 
Colonel Boucher. This called atten- 
tion to the fact that, “tuberculosis, 
syphilis, and gonorrhea are report- 
able by law to county or city health 
commissioners.” Local draft boards 
were “authorized and directed to 
make such reports. .. . This report 
is especially desired, that such cases 
may be followed-up by local author- 
ities and agencies cooperating in 
the rehabilitation program.” 


No Cases Reported 


Some weeks after this circular 
had been issued the Columbus Tu- 


berculosis Society made inquiries 
locally from the health commission- 
er to determine what had happened 
to the men rejected for tuberculosis 
in Franklin County. No cases had 
been reported. Upon recommenda- 
tion of the society, the Ohio Public 
Health Association circularized all 
county associations in Ohio upon 
the same subject. With few excep- 
tions it was found that tuberculosis 
was not being reported to health 
commissioners any place in Ohio. 
Circular No. 61 was secured from 
Colonel Boucher, mimeographed 
and sent to every local tuberculosis 
association in Ohio, with the re- 
quest that the local secretary take 
the circular to the health commis- 
sioner and ask for his cooperation 
in following up men rejected for 
tuberculosis. 


Requests Cooperation 

Upon receipt of the information 
that local draft boards were not re- 
porting cases of tuberculosis to 
county health commissioners, State 
Selective Service Headquarters is- 
sued Circular No. 23, on March 28, 
1942. This circular called attention 
to the previous order requiring the 
reporting of reportable disease. 
Draft board clerks were, “directed 
immediately upon receipt of Form 
200 or 221 from examining boards 
to make entry of all cases with a 
diagnosis of tuberculosis in any 
form and to make reports of such 
cases immediately to the health 
commissioner, giving the name and 
address of the registrant.” 

Furthermore the circular stated, 
“Local Boards are requested to co- 
operate fully with Health Commis- 
sioners and recognized Tuberculosis 
Societies in the follow-up of these 
cases.” 

In Franklin County, the area cov- 
ered by the Columbus Tuberculosis 
Society, there are 25 draft boards. 
After a discussion of Circular No. 
61 by the health commissioner and 
the executive secretary, the society 
was authorized to contact the local 
draft boards and, in the name of 
the health department, secure lists 

eee eTurn to page 109 
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San Antonio Survey 


Will show correlation be. 
tween incidence and living 
conditions 


Work of X-raying approximately 
30,000 residents of San Antonio, 
Texas, mostly Latin-Americans, 
among whom the tuberculosis death 
rate is five or six times as high as 
that among other population groups 
in the city, is going forward rap- 
idly, according to all reports. 


The mass survey, the largest ever 
done in a city in the Southwest, is 
under the auspices of the U. §, 
Public Health Service, the city and 
county health departments, the 
Texas Tuberculosis Association, the 
Bexar County Tuberculosis Asgo- 
ciation. 


In charge is Dr. David M. Gould 
of the tuberculosis control division, 
USPHS. Assisting is John Melfy, 
chief technician. 


The survey, designed to establish 
correlation between the incidence 
of tuberculosis and poor living 
standards, is described by Dr. 
Gould as “a_ springboard from 


which the city will be able to de- 


velop facilities for eradicating tu- 
berculosis in this area and lower 
the present death rate, which is one 
of the highest in the nation.” 

The X-raying is being done in 
rooms converted for clinical use at 
the recreation center in the section 
of the city most heavily populated 
by Latin-Americans. About 300 
persons a day were being examined 
at the end of the first week. When 
the survey gets into full swing, 500 
examinations will be made daily. 


The 35mm fluorograph is being 
used. Further check, when neces- 
sary, will be made with the regular 
14” x17” X-ray film. 

City health department nurses 
are compiling data on the living 
conditions of each person X-rayed. 
WPA workers are doing the house- 
to-house gathering of the informa- 
tion. 
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In A Negro Community 


Los Angeles Assn. Finances Extensive, Long Range Case- 
Finding Program — Emphasis Placed On Reaching Negro 
Physicians — Results Testify Value 


By JOHN H. URABEC, M.D. 


HE East Area Health Program 

of Los Angeles is a tuberculosis 
case-finding program for both tu- 
berculosis suspects and the appar- 
ently healthy. In the August, 1940, 
issue of THE BULLETIN, the director 
of this program, Theresa V. Dixon, 
P.H.N., presented a brief resume of 
the problems, the aims and a pre- 
liminary report of the findings of 
the survey up to that time. 

Rather than being citywide in 
scope the survey has been localized, 
as much as possible, to a designated 
area in which Negro families pre- 
dominate and in which the inci- 
dence of the disease has been rela- 
tively high. Originally the area 
included approximately 3,000 in- 
habitants. After the preliminary 
survey the area was extended to 
include some 50,000 individuals. 


On Seal Sale Money 

Every attempt has been made to 
keep this a community project. To 
this end the program has been con- 
ducted by representative members 
of the various Negro social, re- 
ligious and professional groups. 
These include a Citizens Advisory 
Committee, the Southern California 
Medical, Dental and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, The Outdoor Life 
and Health Association and other 
groups. The program is financed by 
the Seal Sale of the Los Angeles 
Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion. 

To carry on the work the facili- 
ties of an existing health clinic 
near the area were obtained. A 
public health nurse was employed 
to direct the program. Four two- 
hour clinics are held each week. 
The work is carried on by the Med- 
ical Director, Leonard Stovall, M.D., 
interested Negro physicians who 
contribute their services, nurses 
and WPA employees. 


Since Negro families predomi- 
nate in the area, the largest number 
of entrants to the clinic have been 
members of this race. However, 
approximately one-fifth of the total 
observed were Mexicans or of other 
races. Furthermore, persons living 
outside of the area are gladly ac- 
cepted for examination. The num- 
ber of the latter group have been 
comparatively few. 

At the start of the program the 
largest number of individuals who 
presented themselves at the clinic 
for examination, chest X-ray, tuber- 
culin and serologic tests were those 
invited by the public health nurse 
as a result of a house to house can- 
vass in the designated area. 


With the gradual. acceptance of 
the benefits of the project, and the 
realization by the Negro physicians 
of the value of an X-ray of the chest 
as an aid in a more thorough exam- 
ination, an increasing number of 
patients in whom tuberculosis was 
suspected, or in whom it was to be 
ruled out, have been referred by the 
physicians in the area. 

A smaller group of referrals have 
been from members of the families 
whose children were found to be 
tuberculin positive in the school 
surveys. The remainder of the 
group examined learned of the ex- 
istence of the clinic through pub- 
licity, friends and other sources. 


Broader Purpose 

Although the prime purpose of 
the East Area Program has been to 
discover new cases of tuberculosis, 
its broader purpose has been to 
stimulate interest in tuberculosis 
and allied chest diseases in a group 
of physicians who for the greater 
part are general practitioners. 

This is further accomplished by 
the discussion at monthly meetings 


of the X-rays of the positive cases, 
by supervision of examinations and 
techniques at the clinics by physi- 
cians specially trained in tubercu- 
losis, and by the conduction of an 
annual symposium. This sympo- 
sium lasts four days and nationally 
known Negro physicians are invited 
as guest speakers. While tubercu- 
losis and its various aspects is 
given a prominent place at this 
meeting other diseases seen by the 
general practitioner are also em- 
phasized. 


Results 


In the first three years of the 
operation of the program, 7,122 
visits were made by the public 
health nurse to 4,957 families; 600 
two-hour clinic sessions were held; 
and 3,084 patients made 6,384 clin- 
ical visits. 

Children under 15 negative to 
the tuberculin test were not X- 
rayed, and for a few other patients 
a satisfactory X-ray film was not 
available. Films were taken of 
2,624 patients, of whom 135, or 5.1 
per cent, were found to have active 
tuberculosis. Only eleven were pri- 
mary tuberculosis cases. Of the 124 
active reinfection cases, 28, or 22.6 
per cent, were minimal, 43, or 34.7 
per cent, were moderately advanced, 
and 538, or 42.7 per cent, were far 
advanced. 

Although more early cases are 
now being found than were found 
in the early part of the program, 
there are still entirely too many 
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patients who do not come to the 
clinic for an examination until after 
their disease has reached a far ad- 
vanced stage. Seventy, or more 
than half of these active tubercu- 
losis cases, were referred to the 
clinic for diagnosis by private 
physicians in the community. 

The X-ray findings may be pre- 
sented as follows: ‘ 


Other 

Total Colored Races 

.. 2624 2077 547 

1689 1335 354 
primary 
complex, hilus cal- 

cifications ...... 549 424 125 
Active primary tu- 

berculosis ...... 11 9 2 


tuberculosis .... 124 95 29 
Arrested reinfection 


tuberculosis .... 97 77 2 
Suspicious or obser- 


Included in the arrested cases 
are a few with questionable activ- 
ity, for which close observation has 
been ordered. Practically all of the 
others classified as arrested cases 
were previously unknown cases with 
lesions only minimal in extent. 


Higher Among Men 


The incidence of active disease 
was 6.4 per cent in males as com- 
pared with 3.9 per cent in females. 
However, only about half as many 
men were X-rayed as women. In 
view of the higher rate among men 
it would seem that the program has 
not succeeded in getting as many 
men into the clinic as would be de- 
sirable in the effort to find tuber- 
culosis cases in the groups in which 
they are the most numerous. 

No particular conclusions regard- 
ing age appear pertinent except 
that tuberculosis is a disease of 
greatest importance in all the years 
of adolescent and adult life. 


Supervision Required 


In any case-finding program it is 
not enough merely to find cases. The 
purpose of finding the cases is to 
make adequate treatment and pub- 
lic health supervision possible. Mod- 
erate success has been achieved in 
obtaining such supervision, as is 


indicated by the last reported status 
of the patients: 

56 
Active cases under private med- 


ical or clinic care ............ 
Quiescent or apparently arrested = 
2 


Refused placement or care...... 
Non-tuberculous chest disease... 2 


Sixteen of these cases have al- 
ready died, all but two dying in a 
hospital or sanatorium. This un- 
favorable outcome is to be antici- 
pated, for many of the patients 
either will not accept or are unable 
to obtain hospitalization until after 
the disease is too far advanced to 
permit recovery. 

Eleven cases of active primary 
tuberculosis were discovered; three 
of these have already progressed to 
reinfection type disease, one case of 
which has already terminated fa- 
tally. It is thus obvious that the 
significance of clinically demon- 
strable primary tuberculosis should 
not be underestimated. 

The results of the 2,341 Wasser- 
mann tests done on all patients over 
15 show 11.4 per cent positive reac- 
tions. This figure is somewhat less 
than that noted in surveys in other 
parts of the nation. Each positive 
reaction is rechecked. When con- 
firmed by a second test the indi- 
vidual is referred to the Venereal 
Disease Clinic of the City Health 
Department or private physicians 
for further observation and neces- 
sary treatment. 

It is interesting to note in pass- 
ing that the emotional reaction to a 
positive serological test is consider- 
ably less than when the patient is 
informed of the presence or suspi- 
cion of a tuberculous lesion in the 
chest. 


Need Shown by Results 


The findings of the program thus 
far have reemphasized the desira- 
bility of including a larger number 
of the apparently healthy individu- 
als in the survey in order to dis- 
cover the tuberculosis in its earlier 
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form. Individuals presenting them- 
selves to the clinic because of symp. 
toms very frequently show the more 
advanced stages of the disease. The 
importance of the latter, however, 
cannot be minimized since segrega- 
tion of these is vital in controlling 
the spread of the disease. 

The spirit and cooperation of the 
physicians and individuals con- 
cerned in the survey has undoubt- 
edly contributed to its success. The 
need for such a program is evi- 
denced by the results. It is hoped 
in the not too distant future that 
the survey might be expanded on a 
much larger scale and be carried on 
by the City Health Department as 
part of their tuberculosis control 
program. 


KNOPF COLLECTION 


Mrs. Julia N. Knopf, widow of 
Dr. Adolphus S. Knopf, has given 
to the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation a collection of photographs 
of past presidents and vice-presi- 
dents of the organization. 

Also included in the collection 
are many important letters of emi- 
nent medical men. 

Dr. Knopf’s library of 1,250 med- 
ical books and a complete collection 
of ali of his 426 published writings, 
among other things, have been 
given by Mrs. Knopf to the Army 
Medical Library, Washington, D. C. 


IN ARGENTINA 


A national committee, with head- 
quarters in Buenos Aires, was re- 
cently organized in Argentina for 
the government campaign against 
tuberculosis. Drs. Alejandro A. 
Raimondi and Rodolfo A. Vacca- 
rezza, professors, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, University of Buenos Aires, 
were appointed president and sec- 
retary, respectively, of the commit- 
tee, 
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Needed—Eight Million Dollars 


Special Meeting of Christmas Seal Advisory Committee 
Called in View of War Conditions — Sets Goal, Discusses 
Problems, Suggests Procedures 


By C. L. NEWCOMB* 


VERY tuberculosis association 

—state and local—is meeting 
new problems created as a result 
of the war effort. These problems 
or similar problems tie directly into 
the control of tuberculosis and the 
conservation of individual health of 
war workers. They will place heavy 
burdens on tuberculosis associa- 
tions in 19438. 

To cope with these problems ef- 
fectively and to carry on routine 
work, such as clinics, X-raying of 
industrial workers, nursing serv- 
ices, nutrition, cooperation with 
other agencies, etc., will call for the 
best that is in us. To give that best 
we must have the funds to employ 
capable personnel in a highly com- 
petitive time when personnel is in- 
creasingly difficult to find. 


Not a War Agency, But— 


A review of the series of War 
Letters sent out by the NTA begin- 
ning April 9, will explain more fully 
than space here permits some of the 
details by which every local associa- 
tion can tie itself into a more effi- 
cient handling of our long-time pro- 
gram. We are not a war agency 
dealing only with conditions devel- 
oping as a result of the war effort, 
but all authorities agree that war 
does create many public health 
problems and emphasizes our rou- 
tine problems in tuberculosis work. 


Special Meeting Called 

The Christmas Seal Sale Ad- 
visory Committee of the National 
Conference of Tuberculosis Secre- 
taries, comprised of specialists 
in the field of the Christmas Seal 
Sale, as shown in the photograph, 
met with members of the Christmas 
Seal Service of the National Asso- 


* Director, Christmas Seal Sale Service, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 


ciation on June 15-16 in New York. 
They considered new procedures de- 
signed to insure every association’s 
ability to finance its 1943 program. 
Briefly, here are the suggestions 
resulting from their deliberations: 

It was the consensus that every 
tuberculosis association should re- 
main an independent agency or, if 
now in a Community Chest, should 
not forfeit, as a result of War or 
Community Chest plans, any of its 
privileges of going directly to the 
public with the educational message 
tied directly with the Christmas 
Seal appeal. Also it was suggested 
that, where pressure is being 
brought upon a local association to 
join a War Chest, either this year 
or next year, the state and National 
be called in to present effectively 
the whole picture of tuberculosis 
work as conceived on a broad na- 
tional scale. 


New Money 

The members of the Committee 
also recommended that extra atten- 
tion be devoted to the solicitation of 


Calendar 


Fixed Mailing Dates 


Saturday, Nov. 21—All Christ- 
mas Seal letters delivered to 
Post Office. 

Monday, Dec. 14—All reminder 
cards delivered to Post Office. 

Monday, Jan. 4, 1943—First 
Follow-up delivered to Post 
Office. 

Monday, Feb. 2, 1943—Selec- 
tive Follow-up delivered to 
Post Office. 


Dates Recommended 


For Sales to School Children— 
Friday, Dec. 11. 

For Bangle and Button Days— 
Tuesday, Dec. 15 (pay day). 


industrial employees, college stu- 
dents, Army and Navy personnel 
and of the general public through 
booths, bangles and buttons. The 
calendar of campaign dates shown 
with this article indicates when 
these several special efforts should 
be made. 

W. A. Doppler, director of Indus- 
trial Relations, NTA, suggested, 
and the Committee concurred, that 
more health education work in in- 
dustry precede the soliciting of in- 
dustrial employees. As an easy way 
to get into industry and secure the 
cooperation of management and em- 
ployee, he suggested more extensive 
use of our bulletin board posters. 
Pointing up this whole matter of 
solicitation of a group of people 
who have not, in the past, been on 
mail sale lists, it is planned to issue 
before Sept. 1 two folders on Seal 
Sale procedures in connection with 
industrial employees and supple- 
mentary devices, designed to reach 
out to the people not directly ap- 
pealed to through the mail sale. 


School Sale 


The importance of the school pro- 
gram in conducting a successful 
Christmas Seal Sale was brought to 
the attention of the Committee by 
Louise Strachan, director of Child 
Health Education of the NTA. One 
Committee member reported suc- 
cess in getting teacher cooperation 
by sending with the school program 
a sheet of Seals for demonstration 
purposes. That gave the teacher an 
opportunity to bring to the atten- 
tion of every child in her class the 
design of the Christmas Seal, which 
is especially important where ban- 
gle pins, Santa Claus buttons or 
other devices are used to interest 
the child in fund raising. 

Since Christmas Seals should 
never, under any circumstances, be 
sold by school children, it is impor- 
tant that they have a chance to 
become familiar with the design as 
they are the future buyers. The 
“My Letter” plan worked out first 
in Lake County, Ind., has been so 
successfully applied over the coun- 
try that the Committee felt that it 
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makes a fine supplement to the use 
of the school program. Information 
on this is available through state 
associations. 


Approves Study Club 

The Committee strongly ap- 
proved the continuation of the 
Study Club and made some recom- 
mendations for drawing off special 
information dealing with soliciting 
men and women in industry. The 
Committee also felt that the Con- 
sultation Service was of the great- 
est benefit to those who had used it 
and urged that many more could get 
valuable hints on improving their 
campaign procedures if they were 
to consult with the National. 


Makes Recommendation 

The mail sale came in for a thor- 
ough going-over, as a result of 
which some very appropriate rec- 
ommendations were made for this 
year. Specifically they may be set 
down as: 

1—Admitting that mailing lists 


are due for radical expansion or 
contraction to meet the unprece- 
dented shifts in population, the 
Committee advises watching costs 
carefully. The customary care 
should be used in list composition. 
Excessive costs may be avoided by 
(a) non-use of too large a propor- 
tion of previous non-contributors, 
(b) non-use of new names from 
doubtful sources such as names 
that cannot afford to purchase one 
dollar’s worth of Seals. 
2—Regarding names, mailing 
lists and business mail— 
a)—IEf possible, 14 of the mailing 
list should consist of new names. 
b)—Industrial employee lists are 


desirable if they can be secured. 


c)—Since Donnelly automobile 
lists are not available, names of 
_nhew car purchasers may be found 
by consulting public legal records 
under the item “conditional sale 
contracts.” 

d)—Honor rolls, such as are pub- 
lished by firms listing former 


Advisory Committee Discusses Final 


Details for Christmas Seal Campaign 


Left to right: Gertrude Eckhardt, Bergen County (N. J.) Tuberculosis & Health 
Assn.; Nora Spencer Hamner, Richmond (Va.) Tuberculosis Assn.; Charles 
A. Freck, Queensboro Tuberculosis & Health Assn., chairman; Ira E. 
Foutz, Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, and Ellen Boyce, St. Louis 


(Mo.) Tuberculosis & Health Society. 
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employees now in active service, 
should be consulted for removal 
of name from Seal Sale mailing 
list or transfer to another mem- 
ber of the family. 


e)—Carefully checking each ad- 
dressed envelope against prospect 
card was recommended as ag 
means of reducing undelivered 
mail. 


f)—-Since Red Cross is con- 
ducting no Roll Call in 1942 the 
Committee recommended that 
special letters containing 500 
Seals and upward be delivered to 
all large mailers on or about 
Monday, Nov. 16, to be used on 
Dec. 1 mailing. This would elim- 
inate the previous process of tak- 
ing early orders. 


g)—The Committee agreed that 
a newspaper item indicating that 
Seals are available for foreign 
mailing purposes should be used 
earlier than usual so that families 
of soldiers serving in foreign 
lands may have Seals for their 
letters and Christmas packages. 


Publicity Angles 

The Director of Public Relations 
NTA, Daniel C. McCarthy, ap- 
peared before the Committee and 
outlined the scheme of Christmas 
Seal publicity for this year, includ- 
ing plans to meet any emergency 
that may develop as a result of the 
war. 

One of the concrete suggestions 
was that employee magazines and 
house organs should be given spe- 
cial attention as a means of reach- 
ing large numbers of people with 
pictorial and other material. Every 
local group can do something along 
these lines, and the National offers 
freely to cooperate in making avail- 
able copy and cuts if local groups 
will furnish the necessary informa- 
tion to see that the editor of the 
employee magazine has a chance 
to designate his requirements. 

Letters and their contents came 
up for discussion, and attention was 
called to the availability of a broad- 
side just sent out by the National, 
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illustrating six different forms of 
layout for the pictorial letterhead. 
The Committee agreed that every 
letter this year should carry in 
printed form, somewhere on its face 
and not in the body of the appeal, 
an approved clause pointing out 
that Christmas Seal gifts are a de- 
ductible item under the income tax 
regulations. 


Every Letter Should Carry 


It was also the sense of the Com- 
mittee that every letter this year 
should carry, printed on its face 
and not a part of the appeal, the 
statement, “We are supported en- 
tirely by the sale of Christmas 
Seals,” if such a statement can be 
made in accordance with the facts. 


The purpose behind this, of course, 


is to tell the public that we are not 
merged with any other group and 
do not participate in the results of 
other campaigns. 


Seal Sale Supplies 


S. M. Sharpe, business manager 
of the National Association, dis- 
cussed some of the problems in lin- 
ing up the necessary campaign 
supplies for this year, particularly 
items like bangle pins, buttons, etc. 
that in the past have involved the 
use of critical materials. Shipments 
of many items have already gone 
forward. 

When asked what he thought 
about the difficulties of getting ma- 
terials for next year, Mr. Sharpe 
suggested: that no one could express 
an opinion about next year and 
that, since paper is not now among 
critical materials, it might be wise 
to wait until January, 1943, before 
making any definite plans. 

He pointed out that, with orders 
on hand now for 1942 Seals far in 
excess of any previous year’s or- 
ders, every association should check 
to see whether they will have a sur- 
plus which they can direct to other 
associations needing them. The 
NTA would not want to print addi- 
tional Seals to fill supplementary 
orders if the present supply is suf- 
ficient, 


DR. H. E. KLEINSCHMIDT 
RESIGNS FROM NTA 


It is with extreme regret that 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion announces the resignation of 
Dr. H. E. Kleinschmidt as a mem- 
ber of the staff. His resignation 
will take effect the end of the Sum- 
mer when certain projects now 
under way are completed. 

Dr. Kleinschmidt’s fine record 
with the Association began in 1927, 
when he was appointed as Super- 
visor of the Medical Service. Two 
years later, in 1929, he was made 
Director of Health Education. Un- 
der his administration this depart- 
ment has grown and its influence 
has increased steadily. 

The notable improvement in the 
quality of the educational material 
produced and the series of motion 
pictures of outstanding value as in- 
struments of health education are 
among the results of his work. One 
of Dr. Kleinschmidt’s major con- 
tributions was the introduction of 
Isotype charts which have proved 
most valuable in the dissemination 
of facts concerning tuberculosis to 
the general public. 

Dr. Kleinschmidt has consistently 
advocated the need to interest the 
medical profession in, tuberculosis 
control and to enlist the cooperation 
of the general practitioner. With 
this objective in view he originated 
Tuberculosis Abstracts which ap- 
pear monthly and give in brief form 
the story of the progress of modern 
procedure in the prevention and 
treatment of tuberculosis. 

Among his other contributions to 
the work of the Association has 
been the development of exhibits 
for visual health education which 
have been widely used by a number 
of other organizations such as the 
American Medical Association, the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion, as well as medical societies, 
public health departments and tu- 
berculosis associations. 

In addition, his membership on 
committees, both of the National 
Tuberculosis Association and of the 
National Conference of Tubercu- 


losis Secretaries, has been of great 
value. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Advisory Committee on 
Health Education and the Commit- 
tee on Diagnostic Standards, of 
which he was the secretary. 

Dr. Kleinschmidt proposes to 
take a long vacation prior to taking 
up new work in the Autumn. 

The National office will miss 
keenly his able counsel and advice 
and the members of the staff wish 
him good fortune in his future 
work. 


COMPULSORY X-RAYS 
IN PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico is putting into effect 
all over the island a sanitary regu- 
lation to prevent an increase of tu- 
berculosis, according to the March 
issue of the Puerto Rico Health Bul- 
letin. 


This regulation makes it compul- 
sory for all employees of the gov- 
ernment, the teachers, officials and 
employees of public and private 
schools, universities and colleges, 
and all pupils over 13 years of age 
in public and private schools to have 
physical examinations, including 
chest X-rays, at least once every 
two years or oftener if the Com- 
missioner of Health thinks it nec- 
essary. 

Any employee who refuses to sub- 
mit himself to the examination shall 
be removed temporarily from his 
position, the regulation adds, and in 
the case of pupils of public or pri- 
vate schools who refuse to submit 
to the examinations, they shall be 
removed from their classrooms un- 
til they shall have complied with 
the regulation. 


Reports will be made to the su- 
perintendents of the schools and to 
the Commissioner of Health, respec- 
tively, on any active pulmonary 
tuberculosis found among the stu- 
dents, school or public employees. 
These persons will be excluded from 
schools and places of employment 
until they are no longer considered 
a menace to the health of others. 
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In Germany 


400,000 persons with active 
tuberculosis to be put to 
work 


German industry has been ad- 
vised to employ 400,000 persons 
who have active tuberculosis to save 
labor power, the British radio re- 
ported on May 15, quoting an ar- 
ticle in one of the leading German 
journals on tuberculosis. 

The text of the broadcast, record- 
ed at the Columbia Broadcasting 
System short wave listening sta- 
tion, is: 

Men and women suffering 
from tuberculosis of the lungs 
are working in many German 
factories and are to be em- 
ployed to an even greater ex- 
tent. 

This is indicated by an arti- 
cle which the Dresden lung 
specialist, Dr. Elizabeth Deh- 
noff, published in the April 
issue of the German Journal 
on Tuberculosis. 

She says, “Most enterprises 
employ without any hesitation 
workers suffering from acute 
tuberculosis.” She then advo- 
cates the absorption of more 
than 400,000 persons suffering 
from acute tuberculosis in in- 
dustrial establishments, as 
Germany can not afford to dis- 
pense with such valuable labor 
power. 

Dr. Dehnoff adds, “These 
sick people should be employed 
on work where they do not 
come in contact with other per- 
sons, so that they can earn 
their living without risking 
infection of others.” 

German health statistics in- 
dicate that the number of cases 
of tuberculosis in Germany in- 
creased by 25 per cent during 
the first two years of the war. 


SHARON CHANGES 


Sharon Sanatorium, Sharon, 
Mass., the first institution of its 
kind in New England and the sec- 
ond in the nation, has ceased to 
care for tuberculosis cases and has 
been converted into an institution 
solely for children with rheumatic 
fever. 


Tuberculosis 
Associations 


(Editor’s Note—This new section of The BULLETIN will include, 
each month, two or three brief stories of what various state and local 
tuberculosis associations are doing in work which is directly or indi- 
rectly tied up with the war effort. It is hoped that it will serve as a 
clearing house of ideas. 


We shall be glad to have stories contributed to this section. They 
should be approximately 300 words in length, give only the important 
details regarding cost of the project, personnel required, cooperation 
with other agencies, results to date. Only by receiving such stories 
before the 10th of each month will we be able to continue this section 
of The BULLETIN. Your cooperation will be appreciated.) 


Indiana... 


Up to last Fall no reports were received from the induction center of boys 
whose physical examination indicated a condition of tuberculosis. The secretary 
of the Indiana State Board of Health, the chief of local health administration 
and the executive secretary of the Indiana Tuberculosis Association presented the 
situation to the medical officer in charge. 

As a result of this conference, each prospective soldier rejected because of 
tuberculosis is, at the time of rejection, given a card which displays prominently 
the fact that “Tuberculosis can be cured if treatment is taken in time.” The 
card also advises that the local health officer, the county nurse or tuberculosis 
association will be glad to help him. With this card he is given a copy of the 
pamphlet, What You Should Know About Tuberculosis. When the man is first 
informed of his condition, his immediate reaction is probably a severe shock, 
which can be softened by a reading of the pamphlet. 


The names of all rejectees are sent to the state health department which, 
in turn, relays them to the local health officers and county public health nurses. 
A copy is always sent to the office of the state tuberculosis association and 
follow-up is conducted by the proper agency in the county. A study of the 
follow-up of these men made in April showed that 85.3 per cent of the men 
were located and 72.5 per cent placed under medical care either in a sanatorium 
or at home. 

The only difficulty experienced has been occasional lapses in reporting, but 
this was found to be due to a change in personnel. However, it has now been 
agreed that a permanent memo will be prepared, so that when the officer in 
charge is transferred his successor will be ‘advised of the procedure——Murray 


Auerbach, Executive Secretary, Indiana Tuberculosis Association, Security Trust 
Building, Indianapolis. 


... Card for Rejectees 


Queens County, N. Y.... ... Air Raid Wardens and TB 


In order to tie the association’s work morc closely to the war effort and at 
the same time use a ready-made and important community group to spread 
information about tuberculosis, the Queensboro Tuberculosis Health Association 
is working with the wardens of the Air Raid Protective Service. 

To reach these groups, it was necessary to go through a considerable amount 
of preliminary work. The first step was to contact the police sergeants in charge 
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of civilian defense in each of the 14 Queens precincts. Explanation of the plan 
received hearty support from these men. Each of them turned over to the worker 
names and addresses of the zone wardens for each area. 

Letters were written explaining what we wanted to do, and these were 
followed by telephone calls or personal visits. The result was that invitations 
came to speak before meetings of sector wardens, arranged by the zone wardens. 
In turn, sector wardens arranged for post meetings. In one community, a whole 
week was devoted to arousing interest in the various phases of civilian defense. 
This association was invited to tell the story of tuberculosis at the week’s largest 
mass meeting. 

The program is built around the fact that conservation of manpower is the 
foundation of civilian defense. It was pointed out that tuberculosis is one of 
the hidden enemies of this effort. The speaker sets the theme, “We have a job 
to do, you and I. Our job is to make America strong.” Simple facts and figures 
show why tuberculosis must be kept out of the armed forces and the industrial 
forces—and the entire civilian population, the source of recruits for these forces. 
Telling the audience what to do tells them the facts about control, prevention 
and cure. In conclusion, the importance of looking for tuberculosis is re-empha- 
sized “for every case of tuberculosis is sand in the gears to our war effort.” 
The film, “Sand in the Gears,” is shown, and the program ends with the customary 
question period. 

Because the air raid wardens cover every block of the borough and frequently 
go into homes, we belive that we are enlisting a great potential force in the 
education of the general population for the control of tuberculosis——Charles A. 
Freck, Executive Director, Queensboro Tuberculosis & Health Association, 90-04 
161 Street, Jamaica, N. Y. 


operation in clearing rejectees. The 
nurses were advised to explain to 
local boards their function in the 
community and how the tubercu- 
losis clinic and nursing service 


Rejected Selectees 

ee © © Continued from page 102 
of the names and addresses of the 
men rejeoted for tuberculosis. 


No Confidence Violated 

This procedure was not violating 
any confidential reports in as much 
as the Columbus Tuberculosis So- 
ciety is responsible for all tubercu- 
losis case work in Columbus. Cases 
outside the city were referred to 
the county health nurses through 
the health department. 

The nursing staff of the tubercu- 
losis clinic was supplied with copies 
of the circulars and the authoriza- 
tion of the health department. 
Draft boards were contacted and in 
every instance full cooperation was 
given by the board in supplying the 
list required. The nurses then fol- 
lowed each individual case in rou- 
tine fashion, suggesting that the 
patient come to the clinic for an 
X-ray examination or recommend- 
ing a visit to the family physician. 


Personal Calls Useful 


It was soon found that personal 
calls on the draft boards by the 
tuberculosis nurses facilitated co- 


might be of value to the board. This 
was helpful to many boards in their 
efforts to determine the validity of 
a selectee’s claims for deferment on 
the basis of a past history of tuber- 
culosis. When such claims for de- 
ferment were made, the draft 
boards referred the claimant to the 
clinic for X-ray and routine re- 
ports. 

Since Jan. 1, 1942, when the new 
plan of follow-up began, 88 men 
rejected for tuberculosis have been 
registered at the clinic. The follow- 
ing table indicates the record of the 


group: 
Active Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Moderately Advanced .......... 5 
4 
Healed Pulmonary Tuberculosis..... 6 
Tuberculosis of the Spine........... 1 
Tuberculous Peritonitis ............ 1 
Non-Tuberculous Chest Disease..... 1 
Moved out of Town................ 2 


Private Physician, Diagnosis Un- 


In addition to those registered, 


the nurses are carrying 45 addi- 
tional cases which yet have not been 
to the clinic for examinations. 

It has been estimated that tuber- 
culosis during and after the World 
War I has cost approximately $960,- 
000,000 to date in compensation, 
vocational training, insurance and 
hospitalization, and within the next 
five years the figure will pass the 
billion dollar mark. 


Can Be Done In Other States 


There can be little doubt by this 
time of the value of routine chest 
X-rays of all men called to the 
armed forces of the United States. 
Certainly there can be even less 
doubt as to the value of routine 
follow-up of the men rejected be- 
cause of tuberculosis. That such 
follow-up is possible has been 
proved on a practical basis in 
Franklin County, with a 400,000 
population, and in 33 adjoining 
counties, many of which are rural 
and only two of which have tuber- 
culosis associations with full-time ° 
executive secretaries. 

If broad interpretations of selec- 
tive service regulations concerning 
the “confidential” nature of tuber- 
culosis case reports can be made in 
Ohio, thus facilitating follow-up of 
men rejected because of tubercu- 
losis, the same interpretations can 
be made in every state where there 
are laws requiring the reporting of 
tuberculosis to health departments. 


IMITATING US 


One of the main causes of death 
in the monkey colony, established by 
scientists in Puerto Rico for the 
study of certain diseases, is not dis- 
ease, according to a recent issue of 
the Puerto Rico Journal of Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine. Tu- 
berculosis and dysentery, it is true, 
took their toll, but the other main 
cause is reported as “fighting.” 

“There they go, imitating us hu- 
mans again,” ‘says the Columbia 
University Press. 
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Honors Dr. Seibert 
American Chemical Society 
gives award for her work on 
tuberculosis 
The Francis P. Garvan Gold 

Medal, honoring women in chemis- 

try, has been awarded to Dr. Flor- 

ence B. Seibert, associate professor 
of biochemistry, 

Henry Phipps 

Institute, Phila- 

delphia, for 

“distinguished 

work on chemis- 

try of tubercu- 
losis,” according 
to a recent an- 
nouncement 
made by the 
American Chem- 


ical Society. 

The medal will be presented to 
Dr. Seibert at the society’s 104th 
national meeting, to be held in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Sept. 7-11. 

Dr. Seibert achieved the stand- 
ardization and purification of tu- 
berculin (Purified Protein Deriva- 
tive), now the national and pro- 
posed international standard. Her 
work on tuberculin was supported 
by grants from the Committee on 
Medical Research of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. 

Dr. Seibert also discovered the 
frequent presence of fever-produc- 
ing bacterial products in distilled 
water, a finding called of great im- 
portance in surgery and in all fields 
involving intravenous injection, 
says the announcement. Her re- 
search led to a refinement in meth- 
ods of producing distilled water for 
injections. 

The announcement’ continues, 
“Dr. Seibert . . . as a result of a 
year’s work with Professors The 
Svedberg and Arne Tiselius, Up- 
sala, Sweden, is an expert in the 
rapidly developing techniques of 
high-speed centrifugation for the 
determination of molecular weights, 
and electrophoresis, a term descrip- 
tive of the movement of suspended 
particles through a fluid under the 
action of an electric force. 

“From the start, her work has 


been marked by remarkable accu- 
racy in delicate manipulations. Her 
skill in chemical procedures is 
shown by the fact that she was able 
to recrystallize the tuberculin pro- 
tein no less than 14 times, a re- 
markable feat in view of the known 
difficulty in crystallizing proteins. 
Her work has been of both theoreti- 
cal and practical importance.” 

Dr. Seibert was graduated from 
Goucher College in 1918. She re- 
ceived her Ph.D. degree in 1923 
from Yale University, where she 
was named the Van Meter Fellow 
and the Porter Fellow. She was on 
the staff of the Sprague Memorial 
Institute, Chicago, from 1924 to 
1932. Then she joined the faculty 
of the Henry Phipps Institute. 

In 1938, Dr. Seibert received the 
Trudeau Medal of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association for her work 
on the Purified Protein Derivative 
of tuberculin. In 1924, she received 
the Ricketts Prize of the University 
of Chicago. 

Goucher College honored her with 
the LL.D. degree in 1937 and the 
University of Chicago with the 
Se.D. in 1941. 


REHABILITATION IN ILLINOIS 


The first rehabilitation figures 
for the fiscal year 1940-1941 to 
reach the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation come from Illinois. These 
show that during this fiscal year the 
Illinois Division of Rehabilitation 
completed training and placement 
for 32 patients who had recovered 
from pulmonary tuberculosis — a 
figure four times greater than that 
for the fiscal year 1939-1940. Of 
these, 18 reside outside of Cook 
County and 14 in or about Chicago. 

This increased service for the tu- 
berculous follows an institute on 
tuberculosis for state vocational re- 
habilitation agents conducted by the 
Illinois Tuberculosis Association 
and the services of an advisory 
medical group which may review 
doubtful or unknown prognoses in 
connection with applications for vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 
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BRIEFS 


Work All Night—“I want a new 
approach to the difficulties of the 
problem,” declared Ernest Bevin, 
speaking on welfare in the fac- 
tories, a few months after he had 
taken office as Minister of Labor 
and National Service. 

Mr. Bevin’s talk is reported in 
Bulletins From Britain for Febru- 
ary, 1942, and discusses the change 
of mind and heart which has taken 
place in British industrial relations 
since the outbreak of the war. 

“I don’t believe there is any way 
in which I can write out a Regula- 
tion or an Order and dispose of it 
that way. You can’t just say to a 
man, ‘Work all night,’ and if the 
man cuts up rough, not give a bit 
of consideration as to whether the 
fellow has had food enough or has 
been looked after. . . . You know, 
really, we have got to enter into the 
feelings of the men that we are 
asking to do this work and to cut 
down the horrible disparities that 
have dominated our industrial life 
in the past. 

“In all large works there is a 
welfare officer, a works doctor and 
qualified nurses. The welfare officer 
is to the modern factory what the 
old family lawyer or doctor was to 
a family. He eases the new worker 
into his job, smooths out difficulties, 
refers him to the proper person 
when he is sick or in any other diffi- 
culty, and sees that social life at 
home and at work is satisfactory.” 


40 Years in Qhio—Robert G. 
Paterson, Ph.D., executive secre- 
tary of the Ohio Public Health As- 
sociation, Columbus, has prepared 
a thorough, interesting and valu- 
able book, entitled Forty Years of 
an Organized Fight Against Tu- 
berculosis in Ohio. The edition is 
privately printed and is limited to 
300 copies. 


The book is well illustrated and 
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its contents will answer any ques- 
tions concerning program and peo- 
ple that have figured in Ohio’s fight 
against tuberculosis since 1901. 


Occupational Medicine —In the 
house organ, Clinical Excerpts, Vol- 
ume 15, No. 10, 1941, published by 
the Winthrop Chemical Company, 
appears a brief account of early 
occupational medicine, which is not 
only interesting reading but is also 
good background material for all 
who are interested in this timely 
subject. You may have copies by 
writing directly to the Winthrop 
Chemical Company, 170 Varick 
Street, New York. 


War Policy for Schools—A time- 
ly statement on the relationship of 
the schools to the conduct of the 
war has been issued in a 48-page 
pamphlet, A War Policy for Ameri- 
can Schools, by the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission, 1201 6th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

Health and physical efficiency are 
emphasized as “educational prior- 
ities,” and the following excerpt is 
cited as of special interest to health 
educators: 


“Everything possible should be 
done to maintain standards of 
health and safety education and to 
make these standards universal and 
compulsory. Thorough physical ex- 
aminations, with systematic and 
vigorous follow-up to secure the cor- 
rection of remedial defects, should 
be given to all children on entering 
school, and at intervals of two or 
three years thereafter. The educa- 
tion of parents in order to extend 
their knowledge of the means of 
promoting the health and well-being 
of their children should be pressed 
vigorously. The preschool health 
roundup, for many years sponsored 
successfully by schools and parent- 
teacher organizations, might well 
be paralleled by a final health check- 
up for all youth on leaving school.” 


BOOKS 


How to Grow Food for Your Family, 
by Samuel R. Ogden with drawings 
by W. W. Faulks. 

Published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York, 1942; 139 
pages with appendix and index. 
Price if purchased through THE 
BULLETIN, $2.00. 


The present concern with nutri- 
tion and the prospect of war gar- 
dens is producing an unusually big 
yield of armchair gardeners. Al- 
ready many of their numbers are 
beginning to harvest hypothetical 
crops they have imaginatively sown 
with the aid of the seed catalogues. 

This book is for those who wish 
to translate their dream into real- 
ity. Mr. Landgrove—a dirt farmer 
in addition to several other things 
—tells exactly how to go about mak- 
ing a kitchen garden from choosing 
the plot to canning the produce. He 
includes information upon tools, 
common pests, costs and methods. 
—EJF. 


Functional Health Teaching Syllabus, 
by Lynda M. Weber. 
Published by Ginn & Co., New 
York, 1941. Price if purchased 
through THE BULLETIN, $1.75. 


This Syllabus reports the experi- 
ment carried on under the direction 
of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
four years. Nine Illinois and Wis- 
consin high schools with enroll- 
ments varying from 260 to 6,000 
pupils participated. The work was 
carried on in the ninth and tenth 
grades. 

As the title indicates, the experi- 
ment was concerned with relating 
health instruction more closely to 
the immediate everyday problems 
of the pupils, using the community 
as a laboratory, and securing parent 
cooperation. The report is hearten- 
ing, and will serve as an admirable 
guide for those teachers and super- 
visors who are concerned with im- 
proving present practices in health 
instruction. It is an outstanding 


contribution to the high school 
health field. 

The material is presented in four 
parts. Part I is concerned with ob- 
jectives and procedures; Part II 
gives a tentative outline of the 
course, comprising eleven unit out- 
lines with subject matter for in- 
structors, sample activity directions 
for pupils, and bibliographies; Part 
III is devoted to outcomes and eval- 
uations, including tests and special 
projects; Part IV gives a brief his- 
tory of the development of func- 
tional health instruction, several 
bibliographies, and pointers on 
selecting the health director.—LS. 


The Role of the Teacher in Health 
Education, by R. M. Strang and D. F. 
Smiley. 

Published by Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1941. Price if 
purchased through THE BULLE- 
TIN, $2.00. 


Health has become a major edu- 
cational objective for schools. For 
many years there has been a grow- 
ing body of opinion among the lead- 
ers in education that physical fit- 
ness is the handmaiden of mental 
growth, but ‘this attitude has not 
yet found expression in the great 
majority of school systems nor even 
in the teacher training institutions. 

The present national emergency 
with the draft figures revealing the 
health status of our youth has stim- 
ulated school administrators and 
those concerned with teacher train- 
ing to reconsider how and what 
should be incorporated into the 
learning process to the end that chil- 
dren should have a desire for prac- 
tice in healthful living. 

The Role of the Teacher in Health 
Education reveals the carefully 
thought-out methods and values in 
health education of an outstanding 
authority in education collaborating 
with an equally eminent authority 
in public health. 

It is a book which will serve not 
only for classroom use in courses 
for student teachers but also for 
teachers now in service who wish 
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to keep abreast of newer develop- 
ments in the field. — 

Tuberculosis workers who recog- 
nize the obligation of effective co- 
operation in the health education 
aspect of their program would do 
well to read and ponder this book 
and lend it to the school adminis- 
trators of their town, perhaps un- 
derscoring this passage from the 
foreword. 

“Every teacher is a teacher of 
healthful living. Accordingly she 
must know about conditions in her 
classroom that make healthful liv- 
ing possible. She should under- 
stand child growth and development 
and possess at least a minimum of 
scientific knowledge necessary for 
the solution of health problems. She 
also needs ideas as to best methods 
and procedures of helping children 
to acquire the desire, the under- 
standing, and the ability to live 
healthfully and to help make it pos- 
sible for others to do likewise.”— 
EFJ. 


Adventures in Growing Up, by Clifford 
L. Brownell and others. 
Published by the American Book 
Co., New York, 1941. Price if 
purchased through THE BULLE- 
TIN, $1.60. 


This text was prepared by a 
group of well known health edu- 
cators and is particularly useful for 
junior high school students. Ap- 
pealing to the average adolescent’s 
love of adventure, a series of units 
are presented dealing with “Adven- 
tures in Safety,” “Adventures in 
Appearance,’’ “Adventures in 
Straight Thinking,” “Adventures 
of Adolescence,” “Adventures with 
Health Science,” and “Adventures 
with Public Health.” 


Each unit concludes with a series 
of questions and problems for dis- 
cussion, a list of suggested activi- 
ties, words for study and discus- 
sion, and selected references. The 
illustrations are attractive and 
there are a goodly number scattered 
throughout the 480 pages of the 
volume.—LS. 


PEOPLE 


Cornelius C. Smith, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been appointed to do 
vocational rehabilitation work for 
the Norfolk County (Mass.) Health 
Association. 


Dr. C. Howard Marcy, Pitts- 
burgh, is the new president of the 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society. 


Dr, L. Gaetan Roberts, director 
of the Anti-Tyberculosis Sanato- 
rium, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, and 
member of the executive committee 
of the Asociacion General Antitu- 
berculosa De Puerto Rico, died sud- 
denly on May 5. 


Mrs. Beryl M. Gearhart has 
taken over the duties of executive 
secretary of the Venango County 
Tuberculosis Society, Oil City, Pa. 


Sir Thomas Oliver, physician and 
author of many standard works on 


diseases afflicting industria] work- 
ers, died May 17 in Newcastle, Eng- 
land. He was 89 years old. 


Dr. George A. Reed, president of 
the Erie County Health & Tubercy- 
losis Association since 1926, died 
recently in Erie, Pa. Dr. Reed also 
served as a member of the advisory 
board of the Erie County Tuber- 
culosis Hospital from the time the 
hospital was opened until his death. 


Carroll D. Kearns, superintend- 
ent of schools, Farrell, Pa., is pres- 
ident of the recently organized 
Mercer County (Pa.) Tuberculosis 
& Public Health Society. Ellen 
Kuhlman is executive secretary. 


Carl O. Lathrop, director of the 
Niagara County (N. Y.) Health & 
Tuberculosis Association, was one 
of four community leaders honored 
recently for their contributions to 
social advancement in the commu- 
nity. 


The American Review of Tu- 
berculosis for July carries the 
following articles: 

The Interpretation of Haemo- 
grams in Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis, by W. Stobie, N. J. 
England, and W. H. Mc- 
Menemey. 


Anaemia of Tuberculous Pa- 
tients following Thoracop- 
lasty, by Morris M. Braver- 
man. 


The Electrocardiogram in Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis, by Sid- 
ney P. Schwartz and Hen- 
riette Marcus. 


Management of the Minimal 
Tuberculous Lesion, by Al- 
fred L. Kruger, Benjamin P. 
Potter, and Abraham E. 
Jaffin. 


Bonilla Jr. 


Ambulatory Pneumothorax, by 
H. I. Spector and H. E. 
Oppenheimer. 


The July 


Pleurisy with Effusion, by J. L. © 


Review 


Contralateral Pneumothorax, 
by M. Lucacer. 


Quantitative Standardization of 
Tuberculin Purified Protein 
Derivative, by Lawrence T. 
Clark and Stephen F. Follin. 


Tuberculin Reaction in Tuber- 
culosis during Pregnancy, by 
M. R. Lichtenstein. 


The Effect of Pregnancy upon 
Experimental Tuberculosis in 
Rabbits, by Leo J. Wade. 


A Method for Studies in Chemo- 
therapy of Tuberculosis, by 
W. Harry Feinstone. 


Clinical and Laboratory Re- 


ports: 

Spontaneous Bilateral Pneu- 
mothorax, by Walter I. 
Werner and William H. 
Thearle. 

Inspection of the Lungs during 
Respiration, by  Diran 
Yegian. 
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